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Many religious leaders have lately shown much interest 
in the consumers’ cooperative movement as a worthy and 
ethical method of economic organization. Some of these 
go so far as to say: “Here is good news, a gospel.” Others 
feel the consumers’ cooperative movement only worthy of 
study. A great deal of discussion comes, too, when the 
motive for organizing cooperatives is taken up. Is the 
appeal to individuals to be in terms of self-advancement, 
the “brass tacks” of an economic movement? Or, have 
we something here which religious people should be urged 
to join because they are religious, and should appeal to 
their determination to be unselfish? Are these two mo- 


' tives inevitably interrelated, and usually somewhat in ten- 


sion? Our purpose here is to review pertinent develop- 
ments in the consumers’ cooperative movement and to 
discuss its relation to the Christian churches. 

A few days before Christmas in 1844 a group of weavers 
living in the town of Rochdale, England, opened a store 
owned by consumers and operating in accordance with a 
series of techniques which they themselves had “invented.” 
This democratic procedure for conducting business has 
spread to 40 nations and over a hundred and forty million 
members are found in cooperatives of all sorts. 


Wuat Is THE TECHNIQUE? 


The 28 people who started the first consumers’ coopera- 
tive by the methods that have survived the tests of time 
were poor in this world’s goods. They lived in “the 
hungry forties”, as they have often been called in the his- 
tory of England. Stern necessity was a motivating factor 
in their situation. It is also obvious, however, from a 
study of this first effort that they were motivated by “prac- 
tical idealism.” They lived at a time when many workers 
dreamed the dream of “owning the factories.” Robert 
Owen had made his experiments. William King, an Eng- 
lish physician, had tried cooperative stores as early as 1829. 

The technique of mutual aid that succeeded for the 
Rochdale pioneers was the building of an economic organi- 
zation on the following principles: Every stockholder has 
but one vote, no matter how many shares he may own. 
There is no voting by proxy. Capital is “hired” at a fixed 
rate, usually the legal rate of interest. Sales are usually 


made for cash at prevailing prices. The surplus of the 
enterprise is distributed to the members in proportion to 
their patronage. Shares of stock are sold at par value, 
through the organization. This means there is no specu- 
lation or watering of stock. Membership is usually open 
to everybody. Generally a portion of the surplus of the 
enterprise is devoted to education. Cooperatives generally 
make no religious or political discrimination in member- 
ship. One incentive of the member is to furnish himself 
with goods of quality and to make for himself savings in 
the distribution process. 

The history of the consumers’ cooperative movement 
indicates that ventures start with retail trade. A grocery 
store is started, for example, then other local stores are 
organized. The next step is for these local stores to fed- 
erate and to provide for themselves “wholesale service.” 
As the wholesale develops it adds manufacturing and pro- 
duces for the demand or use of the local retail outlet. 
Also, these large scale cooperatives may then form credit 
agencies of their own. Thus, if the technique is fully car- 
ried out it becomes a means of fairly complete reorganiza- 
tion of our economic processes. 


Tue Tecunigue Has Been Various_y MOTIVATED 


As is the case with every other device of human organi- 
zation, this social invention has been variously motivated. 
For several decades prior to the great depression of 1929 
the consumers’ cooperative movement was kept alive in 
the United States by a group of Finns, who have in many 
instances been distinguished for their “free thinking” 
rather than for their affiliation with any religious body. 
Recently a leader of the farmers said that cooperatives 
provide “a substantial bulwark for the type of competi- 
tive, capitalist society which many of us hold so dear.” 
There are many people in the cooperative movement who 
look upon it as a very limited technique which makes 
certain savings in the distribution process but which is 
not intended to replace or reorganize capitalism. There 
are many places in which Socialists, capitalists, Republi- 
cans, Democrats and people with still other values are 
members of a cooperative association. The rank and file 
of the members of the cooperatives in the United States 
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do not regard them as a battle line against capitalism. 

In Nova Scotia the Scotch Catholics are throwing 
themselves into the cooperative movement with the sanc- 
tion of the leaders of the church. In the United States 
many Catholic groups are studying the cooperative move- 
ment with the encouragement of the hierarchy. Many 
American Protestants learned about the cooperative move- 
ment from Toyohiko Kagawa on his American tour of 
1935-36. Kagawa speaks a different language from that 
of the Scotch Catholics or that of the “free thinking” 
Finns. He says the cooperatives are the technique of bro- 
therhood, which Christianity should motivate. He says 
that cooperatives are the “love principle in economic 
action.” 

Many people of the liberal tradition are favorable to 
consumers’ cooperation because they think of it as a prom- 
ising “middle way.” They think cooperatives have great 
significance for our times. They regard them as schools 
in economic democracy, as places where people acquire 
experience in carrying on their own business. They re- 
gard them as promising movements of voluntary social 
ownership, whereby the people shall eventually own their 
own country and carry on business of the people, by the 
people and for the people. And most of these liberals look 
to cooperatives eventually to transform our economic 
society. 


Tue TECHNIQUE Has BEEN VariousLy ADAPTED 


The Rochdale pioneers worked out a scheme of consum- 
ers’ cooperation. If carried out thoroughly it would pro- 
vide for an economy with the consumers owning, manag- 
ing and controlling. It is a very inclusive type of organi- 
zation. But no organization has as yet been devised for 
automatically resolving the conflict of all interests or 
groups. Consumers’ cooperatives, for example, have em- 
ployes, and these employes have a different interest than 
that of the consumer members. Employes have the pro- 
ducer interest, and consumers’ cooperatives therefore face 
the problem of reconciling employer and employe. 

The history of economic cooperation shows that changes 
have been made in the technique as it has been adapted 
to marketing, purchasing and credit. In the United 
States the dominant type of cooperative is that among far- 
mers for the purpose of marketing their products. Far- 
mers’ marketing organizations carry out some but not all 
of the principles of consumers’ cooperation. At various 
times and places producers have organized cooperatives. 
There are, for example, 25 cooperative factories among 
fishermen for canning of lobsters and other fish on the 
coasts of Nova Scotia. These can carry out some but not 
all of the principles of consumers’ cooperation. Credit 
unions are small cooperative banks that serve consumers. 
They are sometimes organized within cooperatives that 
have other purposes. The credit union technique is more 
limited than that of consumers’ cooperation. 


CooPERATIVES AND PotiticAL DEMOCRACY 


Since cooperatives are found in 40 nations they have 
naturally functioned under various governments, but the 
prevailing opinion among students is that they have flour- 
ished best in the democracies of western Europe and par- 
ticularly in Scandinavian countries. Italian Fascism 
smashed the cooperatives. It would appear that the Nazi 
government in Germany has either smashed the coopera- 
tives or controls them in such a way that they can no 


‘longer be regarded as cooperatives. 


The experience in the Soviet Union has been varied. 


In the early days of revolutionary Communism all types 
of cooperatives were apparently destroyed and their proc- 
esses absorbed in the state enterprises that were set up. 
Later, under the “New Economic Policy” when the early 
forms of Communism were modified, large numbers of 
cooperatives were set up in the rural areas for purposes 
of distribution. Sidney and Beatrice Webb reported in 
their thorough work, Soviet Communism, A New Civili- 
sation, published in 1936, that there were flourishing co- 
operatives in a few of the larger cities and that they were 
not only distributing goods but also producing certain 
items. The latest advices indicate that urban cooperatives 
have suffered greatly in connection with the recent up- 
heavals in Russia. 

Finland is reported to be the nation in which the co- 
operatives do the highest proportion of the retail and 
wholesale business. They handle 40 per cent of the retail 
trade. The Finnish co-ops have made a gain of one 
per cent annually during recent years. In England the 
cooperatives have also functioned notably. Gains in mem- 
bership have been made by the consumers’ cooperatives in 
recent depression years. They came through 1937 with 
considerably more employes than they had in 1929. 

In the Scandinavian countries cooperatives are regarded 
as “yardsticks of price and pay.” They have forced great 
international trusts to conform to the cooperative price 
policies. They have carried on international trade. They 
have produced extensively for their own members. They 
have been models of efficiency and service. They have 
built up strong organizations and have trained able leaders. 

In the United States consumers’ cooperatives do only 
about one per cent or less of the retail trade of the nation. 
Our general “backwardness” is accounted for by various 
factors: our heritage of rugged individualism, our general 
good luck, our tremendous resources, the fact that chain 
stores have provided some mass distribution and were on 
the ground before cooperatives got under way. 


Wuat ARE THE RESULTS? 


The cooperative movement has not been as much “stud- 
ied” in the United States, even in other nations, as certain 
other economic organizations and we cannot here refer to 
the results of cooperatives in any technical sense. The 
fact that cooperatives have grown in hard times in the 
United States would seem to indicate at least that they 
are performing satisfactory services for many of their 
members. Many people who never had concerned them- 
selves about democratic methods of doing business turned 
to cooperatives in times of depression. The wholesale co- 
operatives in the United States had more employes at the 
end of the year 1937 than in the beginning. In the ’30’s 
professional and clerical workers in the cities took the 
lead in organizing. Within the past twelve months there 
has been new evidence that organized labor is becoming 
more interested. Farmers are still the most numerous 
members of cooperatives. There are almost 10,000 as- 
sociations for purchasing and marketing in the rural com- 
munities of the nation. There are over 6,000 credit 
unions, mainly in urban areas. There are over a thousand 
consumers’ cooperatives in the larger towns and cities. 

But we are not so much concerned with the survival 
value of the cooperative as a business as we are with cer- 
tain indirect results or by-products. “The finest products 
of cooperatives are the cooperators,” said I. H. Hull, gen- 
eral manager of the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association before the church seminar held at Indianapo- 
lis in 1935. A cooperative is not only a method of doing 
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business but also a process. It is democracy at work. 
Rather, considering actual experience, cooperatives are po- 
tential democracies. Managers uninterested in democracy 
can considerably thwart the democratic process. 

In 1912 Rev. C. O. Gill, a secretary of the Federal 
Council, studied cooperatives in Europe and made the fol- 
lowing report: “The rapid expansion and magnitude of 
these organizations are not more impressive than their 
social effects. . . . Cooperation has had a most marked 
effect on the promotion of thrift. . . . Cooperatives are 
promoters of business integrity. They are promoters of 
democracy. . . . Cooperation is a great developer of re- 
sponsibility among individuals. . . . Illiterate men are 
taught to read. Neighbors who were enemies become 
friends. Many men make great sacrifices for the coopera- 
tive movement. Some leaders think of cooperation as a 
sort of social reform and in some cases almost a religion. 
. .. Many agricultural societies impressed the investigator 
as Christian institutions quite as much as did the churches 
in that country. ... They supported infant and continua- 
tion schools. They furnished schools with maps, musical 
instruments, and other equipment. They made grants to 
village libraries, organized circles for reading and acting, 
and established clubs for adults and juveniles. They con- 
ducted village institutes, built meeting halls; and estab- 
lished children’s savings banks, telephone services, and 
arbitration courts. They organized gymnastic societies, 
local nursing centers, infant aid associations, and anti- 
tuberculosis leagues, and engaged in other work of great 
variety.” 

Some CRITICISMS OF COOPERATIVES 


Obviously the cooperative movement does not proceed 
without opposition. It is now the subject of much public 
discussion in the United States and criticisms of the 
movement as well as approval are frequently heard. 
Critics are of various backgrounds and interests. Natu- 
rally, those who have a heritage of rugged individualism 
oppose cooperatives. Also those who believe that democ- 
racy in business is undesirable, impractical or impossible, 
and who are committed to the autocratic corporation, are 
not interested in cooperatives. 

But criticisms of cooperatives come not only from the 
right but also from the left. People who derive their eco- 
nomic and political philosophy from Karl Marx or one of 
his disciples are frequently uninterested in the voluntary 
devices invented by the Rochdale weavers. Certain politi- 
cal radicals say that the cooperators are naive; that they 
do not realize the extent of potential opposition that might 
be exercised by the great and powerful corporations. 
These people incline toward using the state for promoting 
public ownership and supporting socialism or communism. 
They feel that the cooperative movement alone is too slow 
and that its leaders have no adequate program to replace 
capitalism with cooperative democracy. 


Wuat Are THE ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS VALUES? 


Does the cooperative provide a technique that is valid 
and ethical, worthy of the sanction of Christian men and 
women ? 

It is evident that the cooperative movement and the 
Christian movement are becoming conscious of one an- 
other. The Christian movement has mainly emphasized 
efforts that have led men to redeem themselves, to sacri- 
fice themselves, to devote themselves to the highest of all 
values. But it has not been greatly concerned about spe- 
cific techniques of social and economic life. The coopera- 
tive movement, on the other hand, represents a group of 
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democratic economic institutions which have been oper- 
ated by religious, non-religious and anti-religious alike. 

There is a school of thought within the Christian move- 
ment which contends that although Christianity has spoken 
often and forcefully about the purposes and the chief end 
of man, it must now become more concerned than ever 
before about the ethical means toward the end for man in 
terms of the economic life. This school of thought con- 
tends that those who have been greatly concerned about 
the personal and inner forces, which the religious leader 
thinks essential to the building of the Kingdom of God, 
must now of necessity point to this or that technique as 
valid and give it the sanction of religion. Many of them 
say that the cooperative is the kind of a technique that 
should have this sanction. 

Perhaps Kagawa is the most forceful spokesman of 
those of this mind and we should quote him here. He 
says: “I plead for the Christian conscience to infuse the 
cooperative movement and to create a society based on 
mutual aid and humanitarian motives. The Rochdale 
principles have been tested for more than ninety years, 
and have been found to be successful. Christianity has 
the wonderful law of the Golden Rule and the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is based on mutual service. The prin- 
ciple of the Cross is the basic principle of reconstruction 
in economics. .. . 

“Christianity in the early centuries had power to read- 
just economic values. Lately, Christianity has not done 
much to readjust the economic system in terms of religious 
values. Christianity now needs some new method in or- 
der to influence a world with tremendous machinery and 
equipment, a world actually suffering from plentifulness. 
In this country you have the most wonderful system of 
machinery and motor power, and you are suffering from 
it. How shall Christianity change the economic system? 
Through cooperatives, which are the love principle in eco- 
nomic action.” 

Those ethical and religious leaders who regard the co- 
operative highly thus place the following values upon it: 
It is democratic, it is based on education, it is peaceful, 
it is voluntary, it is in accord with political democracy, 
it is in accord with the values and ideals taught by the 
Christian movement. A good deal seems to depend upon 
whether an ethical or religious leader places a high spirit- 
ual value upon what is of the people, by the people, for 
the people. Obviously, those whose religious philosophy 
leaves little place for human instrumentality are not much 
interested in relating religion to consumers’ cooperation. 


THe CHURCHES AND COOPERATIVES 


When we take up the relation of the churches as official 
bodies to the cooperative movement we are in a difficult 
realm. Perhaps the most promising aspect about it is 
that there is a ferment of discussion on about what should 
be the relation of the churches to the cooperative move- 
ment. Shall the church leave to the individual the choice 
of the means to a better world or is it imperative to point 
to this or that technique and urge its members to use it? 

It is not something new for a member of a church to be 
a member of a cooperative. Probably several million 
farmers are members of churches and of cooperatives. 
But it is something new in most communities of the United 
States for a man to belong to a cooperative and then go 
to church and be told by his minister that participation in 
a cooperative is a Christian duty and will contribute to 
the building of the Kingdom of God. It would also be 
something relatively new in the United States for a man 
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not a member of a cooperative to be advised by his minis- 
ter in public or private to join one. 

We are here dealing with an important issue for the 
churches as institutions because so many religious leaders, 
Catholic and Protestant, have been giving their sanction 
as individuals to the aims and methods of the coopera- 
tives. Perhaps the earliest were the Christian Socialists 
in England. By 1870 it could be recorded that Maurice, 
Charles Kingsley and others were spokesmen for coopera- 
tives. Walter Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the So- 
cial Crisis, first published in 1907, commended the co- 
operative movement in the highest terms. E. Stanley 
Jones has said that encouragement of the cooperative 
movement is “central in his purpose,” and that Christians 
interested in the building of the Kingdom of God should 
help “to build cooperatives of every sort.” An editorial 
in the Federal Council Bulletin for June, 1935, declared 
that cooperatives provide “a form of economic organiza- 
tion which is in keeping with the Christian ideal of bro- 
therhood. It is a movement which should be eagerly en- 
couraged by all Christians who have become painfully aware 
of the ethical inadequacy of our present economic struc- 
ture and yet are deeply convinced that neither fascism 
nor communism offers any alternative acceptable to the 
Christian conscience. . . . For Christians the great thing 
about the cooperative movement is its spiritual possibili- 
ties—the fact that it offers a technique for practicing bro- 
therhood in our economic life.” 

Many religious leaders are convinced, with Horace M. 
Kallen, that “consumers’ cooperation is more likely than 
any of its rivals to enable all men to live the good life.” 

The problem here is not essentially different from that 
of considering the relation of the church to the labor 
movement, to housing, to government, to politics. 
Churches have both sexes and all ages in their member- 
ship. They are heterogeneous. They have many middle 
class people, who are interested indirectly or directly in 
stores, factories and other forms of private business which 
are competitors of cooperatives. To endorse one method 
of doing business is a serious matter for any minister or 
any church to consider. Yet here and there a small num- 
ber of ministers have made their choice and have endorsed 
one method of doing business as over against another be- 
cause they felt greater values were at stake than that of 
maintaining the peace of the congregation. 

Is the cooperative movement so important that ministers 
should risk their jobs, and congregations should risk dis- 
_ in giving support to this one way in our economic 
ife? 

Is the function of churches and religious organizations 
simply to study the movement and present it as one of 
various alternatives? 

Is it possible for Protestant churches generally to en- 
courage action by minorities among their members who 
are especially interested in cooperatives. 
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Mr. Sayre’s Warning to Christianity 


“We are in danger of losing our hold upon God,” said 
Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, in an ad- 
dress under the above title at Memphis on November 2. 
“Old institutions, old beliefs, old standards, are passing.” 
Democracy, civil liberty, fraternity, human brotherhood, 
these ideals of the nineteenth century are challenged today 
in a large part of the world. “Implicitly underlying every 
other belief, built up through the centuries by a succes- 
sion of flaming spirits, was the elemental rock-ribbed faith 
that God is supreme, and the world in which we live is 
His world. Among millions of people today that belief 
is gone. 

“The world is trembling in the grip of titanic forces 
struggling for the ascendency. The outward evidence of 
inward struggle is on every hand. 

“Breakdown and economic maladjustment menace our 
national and international world. The future of parlia- 
mentary government hangs in uncertainty. Our whole 
capitalistic system is under fire. . . . Armaments are be- 
ing built to a point never before touched in all history. 
We seem to be pushed closer and closer to the brink of 
catastrophe.” 

In such a world situation can Christianity offer “a pro- 
gram to needy humanity today which is practical and 
which is saving?’ Christ taught “the utter futility of 
physical force as a permanent or ultimate source of power. 

. In the field of international relationships the contrasts 
between the principles of Christ and .the actual conduct of 
nations are... shocking. Christ taught human brother- 
hood among all races and all nations. How pathetically 
far away we are from that today! 


“What complicates the problem is that Christianity to- 
day has become so overgrown and choked with material- 
ism that its force is déadened, its truth obscured... . 

If we “really believe that what Christ taught was true,” 
then “‘we cannot sit idly by. We must help to interpret 
a revitalized Christianity to humanity in need . 

In order to do this, “we must strengthen our own faith. 

. Secondly, we must translate our faith into action.” 

If Christianity is to be “a conquering force in the world 
Christians must unite upon certain fundamental social ob- 
jectives and seek to discover practical means for their 
attainment. 

“One is the ultimate elimination of war. 

“A second is a social order which gives to every able 
and competent human being the chance to work and to 
earn a living wage. 

“A third is the elimination of the selfish exploitation by 
the strong of the weaker members of society. 

“A fourth is the elimination of race, color, or creed dis- 
crimination, such as bars equality of opportunity and 
poisons human relationships.” 

But this is not enough. “It is only as we come to know 
and love Christ passionately that we can through our 
lives make His spirit irradiate this dark world.” 


(Living Church, November 16, 1938.) 
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